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FEDERAL UNION— 
PANACEA OR DELUSION? 


ISILLUSIONMENT and cynicism are 
D admittedly among the graver diseases 
which democracy has suffered in the past 
fulfil past 
ther for establishing international order, or 


ide. Failure to promises - 
‘oviding the civilized peoples with econom- 
ecuritv—has been responsible for much of 
‘democratic palsy” which gave totalitarian- 
But 
with the setting in of disillusionment 


its long start in the race for power. 
Hel 
he League of Nations, after its failure to 

\byssinia from Italy, has developed a 

nt of new thought and speculation on the 

ct of Federalism—expressed in more than 
yen schemes formulated by well-known Bri- 
French and American thinkers. Of these 
emes, however, one has recently proved out- 
ndingly successful in 


capturing popular 


terest. This is Clarence K. Streit’s proposal 
an inter-Democracy Federal Union, first 
t forward in his book, Union Now, published 
March, 1939, and subsequently popularized 
various books, pamphlets and speeches, and 
pported by an organization formed for the 
urpose. The Federal Union plan was specif- 
ically designed to meet the two major disasters 
hat have befallen the civilized peoples of the 
rld during the past decade; first, the break- 
own of the League of Nations; and secondly, 
rise of Hitlerism in Germany, and its suc- 
ess in dominating Europe. Since these two 
lisasters provided the conditions which Federal 
nion is designed to remedy, their nature must 
stated if the practicability of Streit’s scheme 
is to be assessed. 
The breakdown of the League of Nations 
s due to four factors: 
(1) The historic connection between the 
igue Covenant and the Treaty of Versailles, 


ich associated a general scheme of world 


order with the maintenance of a _ particular 
Treaty, admittedly imperfect in its provisions. 

(2) The repudiation of the League by the 
United States, and the subsequent growing in- 
completeness of its membership. 


>? 


(3) Sluggishness of the League’s machin 
ery for effecting peaceful change in relations 
between nations. 

(4) Powers to back 
their obligations under the Covenant with their 
full military strength. 


Refusal of the Great 


By the time Mr. Streit’s book was pub- 
lished, the 
moribund. 


League of Nations was patently 
the 


menace of Hitlerism, taking shape as a plan 


In its place had appeared 


to unify Europe by force under German 


domination. In so far as Hitler has a political 
philosophy, it is to complete the task unsuc- 
cessfully essayed by Napoleon, of bringing 
about by force, in despite of Britain’s opposi 
tion, a long-overdue unification of the Continent 
of Europe. The League of Nations sought to 
achieve international unity by agreement among 
sovereign States. Hitler seeks to achieve it by 
suppressing all sovereign States except his own. 


Federal Union offers a third way of approach 
to the pre blem. 


It goes beyond the League by 
requiring a partial sacrifice of sovereignty ; but 
it avoids the Hitlerite principle of conquest, and 
preserves the democratic principle of consent. 


From League to Union. Long before the 
Mr. Streit’s book, Aristide 
1929-30, laid before the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations his plan for 
a European Federation, which was duly dis- 


appearance of 
Briand had, in 


cussed and then—like so many other League 
projects—laid aside for future consideration. 
Ten years later, when the League had already 
lost Germany, Italy and Japan, many of its 
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British champions, such as Lord Cecil and Sir 


Norman Angell, began to favour the forma- 


Democratic 
But 


tion ol a of 
Nations, 
Mr. Streit with this idea of a 


“club” He 


advance from the idea of a League to the idea 


“rump” League 
to resist totalitarian aggression. 
not 


was content 


of democratic States. wanted to 


of a Federation. His proposals for a Federal 
Union were based upon his reading of Ameri 
can history, supported by what he believed to 
be parallels in the British Dominions, Switzer- 
the 


\ce irding to this 


land and other countries where federal! 


principle has taken root. 
reading of American history, the original thir 
States the 


Declaration of Independence first tried to asso- 


teen democratic which — signed 


ciate together in a Confederation, or League 
of Friendship, which left each State with un 
impaired sovereignty. Later, however, finding 
this League unworkable, they “invented and set 
up a new kind of inter-State Government”, 
called a Federal Union, involving partial sur- 
render of sovereignty by each independent 
State for the purposes of their common unity 
and common defence. This plan succeeded 
where the first had not; so, applying his his 
torical parallel to present-day conditions, Mr. 
Streit envisages the present-day democracies 
as having failed to achieve a League of Nations, 
and therefore proceeding logically to a second 
and more successful attempt to form an inter 
national organization, through a Federal Union. 


to Mr. 


compe sed ¢ rf den cracies . 


“Union me,” writes Streit, “is a 


democracy This 
means that membership of his Union would be 
restricted to States accepting the democratic 


way of life—which (according to the “‘illus- 


trative constitution”, formulated by Mr. Streit 


in his book) can be embodied in a Charter of 


“the rights of man”. This Charter purports to 
secure to the individual citizen freedom of ex- 
pression of opinion, freedom of association, and 
other civil liberties; freedom from slavery and 
forced labour ; equality before the law; trial by 
jury, and soon. Only States which accept this 


Charter would be regarded as qualifying for 


membership of the proposed Union. Origin- 
ally, the Union was to consist of the following 
upon other possible groupings in Europe: but 
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fifteen democracies: Australia, Belgium, 

ada, Denmark, Finland, France, Ireiand, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sw: 
Switzerland, the of South Africa 
United Kingdom, and the United Stat 
According to Sir William Pe 
idge,* a prominent supporter of the Fed 
the of Poland 


Slovakia, when they are restored, is to depen 


Union 
America. 


iclea, inclusion and Cze 
“the inclusion of Germany is essential to mal 
ing the Federation an organ of assured peac 
lf she is in, the neighbouring neutrals will ha 
every reason for coming in, for certain security 
Without Germany, the Federation will look too 
much like an alliance against Fascist States” 
“the of 


raises a problem. 


Furthermore, relation India to 


Federation special 
logical immediate answer on the problem 

India is to say that the Federation would stand 
to India in whatever relation Britain stood at 
the time when Britain joined the Federation” 
Incidentally, Nationalist China, like Communist 
listed 
original membership of the Union. 


Russia, was not for inclusion in_ th 


Proposed Federal Constitution.  /\y 
constitution of the Union provides for the cle 
tion, by universal suffrage, of a Congress, 
consist of a House of Deputies, elected every 


third year, and a Senate, elected every eight 
years. Executive power of the Union is to lx 
in the hands of a Board of five persons, thre« 
of whom would be elected directly by the citi 
zens of the Union, and one each by the Hous: 
of Deputies and the Senate. The members oi 
this Board would serve for a five year ter 

and each member in turn would act as Presi 
dent for one year. The Congress would legis 
late on the matters coming within its purview 
by passing a bill through both its Houses ; but, 
in order to become law, every bill would 1 

quire the assent of a majority of the members 

the Board. There would also be a High Court 
with judges appointed for life. To the Unio 
democratic member Stat 
of 
rights in five fields: citizenship, defence, tra 


Government, each 


would transfer certain its own soverely! 


*See Federal Tracts, No. 1, Peace by Federat 
by Sir William Beveridge, February, 1940. 
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ev. and communications. The Union would 


e the sole right to admit new States and new 


yens, to treat with foreign Governments, to 
lare peace and war (except in certain ex- 
ie emergencies), provide for the Union's 
ence, maintain the necessary armed forces, 
ulate commerce within the Union and with 
ign States, issue and regulate currency, 
rate the postal and other communications, 
commercial laws, 
The 


iarantee to every member State a democratic 


administer certain e.g. 


itents and bankruptcy. Union would 


rm of government, and “protect every State 
The 
ard (which corresponds to the President in 
e United 


ruinst domestic violence’. Executive 


States Constitution) would com 
and all the armed forces of the Union, make 
reaties, appoint diplomats and judges, convene 
recommend 


nd dissolve the Congress, and 


nstitutional changes, if necessary. It would 
ppoint and delegate powers to a Premier, who 
vould hold office so long as he could command 
e support of the House of Deputies and the 
Senate. The constitution, in general, follows 
losely the model of the constitution of the 
United States, and radically differs from the 


British constitution. 
Federal Union 


the 


In its original form, was 


ntended to help “make world safe for 


democracy”. Denouncing the doctrine of the 
balance of Power as outworn, and pronouncing 


Nations a Mr. 


eclares that “the race is to the strongest, and 


he League of failure, Streit 
he democracies, to win, need only scrap this 
balance of power and neutrality nonsense, and 
lirectly seek peace in the unbalance of power 

it Union alone can quickly and_ securely 
vive... . The democracies can secure world 
ntrol overnight, without doing violence to 
iyone or to any democratic principle. They 
iced merely change their own minds, decide 

stand together as ‘The Union’, instead of 
it”. For the original fifteen democracies 
ted by Mr. Streit “together own almost half 
earth, rule all its oceans, govern nearly half 
inkind. They do two-thirds of the world’s 
50% 


irly every essential material. 


de and have more than 


They pe SSeSS 


ictically all the world’s gold and banked 


control of 


wealth. Their existing armed strength is such 
that once they united, they could reduce their 
armaments and yet gain a two-power standard 
of armed security”. Conversely, “the auto- 
cracies cannot unite their power under a com 
mon Government without each violating the 
totalitarian State’s basic principle, which puts 
the State above all else. Their problem in 
gaining world control is infinitely harder than 
ours, and they cannot possibly solve it by their 
own strength, reason or genius. They are like 
an out-classed football team; they cannot hope 
to score—let alone, win—except through the 


errors of the other side’. 


Union of English Speaking Democracies. 
Unfortunately, all this was written before the 
blitskrieg had begun in Europe. A few months 
later, many of the proposed original members 
of the 


Union had been swallowed up in the 


German maw. Tour had been conquered, and 
one forced to sue for peace. Therefore, by the 
Autumn of 1940, Federal Union in its original 
form became a scheme only capable of realiza 
tion at the conclusion of the World War, and 
after a British victory. However, the actual 
course of the War seemed to emphasize the 
possibility of establishing “Union Now” upon 
March, 1939, 


regarded as a book of 


a much narrower 


Now 


primarily academic interest: but on the very 


basis. In 
Union could be 
eve of France’s capitulation to Hitler, Great 


Britain made her dramatic offer of Union 


between britain and France. Therefore at 
least during that moment of crisis, the British 
Government accepted the principle of Federal 
Union as a practical proposition. During the 
earlier stages of the War, many measures, com- 
mercial, financial and military, had already 
taken, Anglo- 


French policy and administration: but it is cer- 


been which tended to merge 
tain that the proposal made in June, 1940, 
would have subsequently encountered many 
practical difficulties. However, the longer the 
War lasts, the more the principle of Federal 
Union is likely to be debated, criticized, modi- 
fied and perhaps hammered into some form of 
feasibility. 


After the collapse of France, Federal Union 
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The 


original plan for uniting fifteen democracies had 


therefore entered upon a new phase. 


cut across various considerations of geography : 
it took no account of the fact that such coun- 
tries as inland, france, Sweden and Switzer- 
land, are essentially parts of the Continent of 
Kurope, and related to it in ways that Britain, 
United 


her self-governing Dominions and the 


States of America, are not. However, with 
Britain cut off from the Continent of Europe 


and 


speaking peoples surrounding the North Atlan- 


threatened with invasion, the English 


tic—that is, Britain, Canada and the United 


States—-became much more conscious of their 
common peril and common need for closer co 
operation in defence. Federal Union could now 
oriented in the direction of Union of th 


Sp aking peoples. 


| Its supporters were 


by the Ogdensburg Agreement for 


between Canada and the United 


| 
Ciclence 


y Lritain’s agreement to lease naval 
| air bases in the West Atlantic to the 


states ; 


United 
and by the change of sentiment in the 
l'nited States, short of 


aid, 
\ccordingly, Mr. 


his supporters began to envisage 


favouring “‘all 


war’, to Great Britain. 
Streit and 


federal 


Dominions and the United States, leaving other 


Union as starting with Britain, her 
democracies to join later if and when they 
recover their independence. Thus we find Mr. 
Streit taking advantage of the suggestion made 


Mr. Winston Churchill's 


that the English-speaking democ 


In one ol recent 
speeche a 
racies, “will have to be somewhat mixed up 
together in some of their affairs for mutual and 


this Mr. 


comments* that “if we (in America) are to mix 


general advantage’. Upon Streit 


our affairs with the British on an American 


basis, we must organize them as a_ [ederal 


American Il ederal 


Now” 


organize the English-speaking democracies. It 


Union. ... It is on this 


basis that our “Union policy would 
would have the seven English-speaking democ 
racies follow the example of the thirteen States, 
in beginning with a common Declaration—this 
time, of their inter-Dependence”. This would 
be followed by the setting-up of a provisional 
*In his article “For Mutual 
Vonthly, November, 1940. 


Advantag Atlantic 


Government —an inter-Continental Cong: 
on a treaty basis, which would carry on 
War and later convoke a Federal Convent 
Constitution for 


to draft a permanent 


Union. According to Mr. Streit, his prop: 
“provides the best guarantee of keeping Hit 
out of all the remaining democracies”. More- 
over, “the Union Now policy of forming 
nucleus United States of the World, provid: 
for the eventual admission on an equal basis 
all outsiders, and specifically pledging ad: 
sion to certain key States, becomes a poweri 
lever for 


overthrowing dictatorships fi 


within, before it overthrows us from within” 


The closer Cl ynbu 
United States, 


the British Dominions which the course of 


Alliance or Union? 


tion between the Britain ai 
War is likely to bring about, may take 


form of either an alliance or a union. 


Streit contrasts these two as the “British” 


“American” systems of combination. 
British Commonwealth of Nations is not it 
instead the m 


a Federal Union. It is 


advanced type of League”. An alliance is 
system of combination in which peoples d 
with each other through their Governments 
Union is a combination on what \|: 
The dis 


tinction 1s important when it comes to a ques 


fete ral 


Streit calls “a man-to-man basis”. 


tion of machinery. The elaborate constitution 
propounded in the original scheme of Federal 
Union provided for a Congress elected on 
truncat 


basis of population: in the later 


version Mr. Streit suggests a smaller Congress 


but still apportioned according to the popula 


tion of the uniting nations. This plan would 
allocate twenty-seven members to the Unit 

States, eleven to the United Kingdom, thre: 
each to Canada and Australia, and two each to 
Kire, the Union of South Africa, and New Zea 
land.* “If Mr. Streit, 


primarily to maintain the freedom and so\ 


our aim,” says 


eignty of the component States, then we sl 


*Thus, the U.S.A. command an absol 
majority of 27 to 23 in the Congress. 
scheme Mr. Streit 
sritish Commonwealth of 


would 
In his orig 
U.S.A. 126, and 
Nations 
72, out of a total of 277 members. 


gives the 
(including E 
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pt the ‘British’ government-to-government 
This means that we Americans shall 
fighting in a very real sense for the British 


tem. 


pire, since victory will maintain _ that 


pire as a quite separate sovereignty in which 
have no voice. If our aim is to maintain 
freedom and sovereignty of the individual 
yvens rather than their States, we shall adopt 


‘American’ man-to-man system”. He con 


ides that “no blunder would seem more 
ipid than to go to war on an alliance basis 
th the British and fight to make a Union at 
e end, when we can get the British to agree 


form the Union before we begin.” 


Can Sovereignty be Divided? 


ral principle of Federal Union makes a strong 


The gen- 


ippeal to thoughtful people on both sides of the 
\tlantic who are determined that out of the 
present War shall come a more positive step 
towards international order than was achieved 
in and after 1918. 
in any particular direction, this principle en- 
The 


Nations was a practicable experiment because 


Yet as soon as it 1s applied 


counters grave objections. League of 
it required no surrender of sovereignty on the 
But it is of the 
essence of I*ederal Union that such sovereignty 


part of its component States. 


should in part be surrendered to the Federal 
authority. The 


national sovereignty as an unmitigated evil: 


federal Unionists regard 


they do not distinguish between the higher and 
ower forms of 1 


its exercise. Certainly it has 
iten been abused through its extreme forms 
nationalism and 


political or economic 


imperialism. Yet it would be hard to argue 
at in the case of the most highly civilized 
itions, their sovereignty has stood in the way 
international security. lor instance, the 
vereignty of the United States, of the South 
\merican Republics, of the Scandinavian coun 
British Com 
onwealth of Nations could hardly be said to 


ies, of Switzerland and of the 


causes of international anarchy. Indeed, the 
ipporters of ““Union Now” have selected pre- 
ely this type of sovereign State for their 
periment, because such States have shown in 
e past that 


they are capable of working 


gether without abandoning their own sover 


eignty. In proposing the part transfer of 
national sovereignty to the Federal authority, 
Mr. Streit and his followers are going much 
further than merely devising new machinery 
National sover 
eignty is bound up with certain deep-seated 


for concerted self-defence. 
loyalties and traditions arising out of all those 


often impalpable factors that go to make up a 
nation. Thus the proposal to divide these loyal 
ties and traditions so that one part remains 
attached to the older national authority, whilst 
the other becomes attached to the new inter- 
national authority, involves interference with a 
most delicate mechanism. 

The original plan for Federal Union was 
based on the assumption that common demo 
cratic institutions and a common language 
afforded a sufficient basis for the part cession 
of national sovereignty to a super-national 
lederal Authority, in spite of deep-seated cul 
tural and geographical differences among the 
constituent The 


States of this proposed Union were selected 


nations. member 


original 
from America, Europe and the British Do- 
minions, without regard to the fact that history 
offered no example of a successful federation 
not based upon some kind of geographic unity. 
Historically, federalism has succeeded under 
one or other of two sets of conditions: either it 
is the result (as in the case of the Swiss Con- 
federation) of a gradual coming together of 
separate contiguous States over a long period 
of time and under continuous pressure from 


outside circumstances; or it is derived from 
the union of homogenous communities at an 
early stage of their independent _ political 


development. In other words, history seems 
to show that old-established States can only 
federate gradually. And this is why Federal 
Union makes such slow headway in Europe, 
where, though geography demands it, hetero 
geneous cultures, traditions, political institu- 
tions and racial stocks produce forces resistant 
to voluntary union, 


Empire Ties Resist Federation. 
while Europe presents one kind of puzzle to the 


But 


l‘ederal Unionists, the British Commonwealth 


of Nations presents another equally difficult. 
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Here we have a group of States each actually the King and his loyalty to the elected Ey 
independent, which have never felt the need for tive Board of the Congress, or to its Pret 
formal Federation, and yet are closely linked The Streit plan indeed hardly takes suffi 
together by a common loyalty and a common account of psychological and historical fa 
way of life. General Smuts in a speech made 

in 1928 explained this unity as follows: “It is Psychology of Loyalty. A_ well-k 
indeed most difficult to understand how a body — British psychologist, Dr. J. C. Flugel,* 

of absolutely free and equal States can at the pointed out that “assuming Federation + 
same time form a group, a sort of entity, to desirable, our aim is to bring about a stat 
which you give a name and which can be a mind that will make it possible. 

coherent force in the world. It is almost impos- _Federalists’ task is to create a new loyalty 
sible to realize such a position, because we have the Federation without abolishing — the 
always been trained to think in terms of loyalty to the State”. Loyalty to the sove1 
sovereignty and to feel that for a group to hold — State, he argues, is based upon the convictior 
together there must be a common binding that it can protect its citizens effectively fro 
sovereignty. The question is, how do they hold outside enemies; and that it can secure to then 
together? There is a common kingship which a minimum standard of livelihood.  Furthe: 


is naturally a very great bond, but of per- more, this loyalty is maintained at a high level 


haps even greater force and importance is the by constant reminders in the form of symbols 
£g | ; \ 


invisible bond of ideals. . . . That, although it such as the national flag, the national anthem, 
is no formal legal bond, and although judged by national uniforms, pageants, slogans, portraits, 
the ordinary terms and conceptions of law it etc. The proposed new Federal Government 
means nothing at all, is probably the strongest could not rely upon any glorious traditions oi 
bond of all which holds us together. The old — the past, and would be hard put to it to suppl 
world was held together by sovereignty and the pageantry and colour required to awake: 
those laws which could be translated into force. the citizen’s emotions and imagination, and s 
Here is an entirely new condition—no central to cultivate his loyalty. For he would have t 
force, but psychology, which is more powerful, be convinced, not merely brought to think 

the soul of a group of nations. And Iam sure possible, that the proposed Federation would 


Wt 
OW! 


this will prove a more potent force in the future give him better protection than his 
in holding this great group together than any Motherland by herself could give him. And ii 
central authority of force could possibly have his faith was no more than tentative, the 
done.” In the light of this explanation, Mr. crystallization of Federal Union in a_ writte 
Streit’s original plan, which proposed to pro- Constitution would be a premature move, rut 
vide a Federal Constitution embracing not only ning the risk of subsequent disappointment an 
the British Commonwealth of Nations (thus — reaction, as in the case of the Covenant of th 
bound together by invisible ties) but also parts League of Nations. 

of Europe (traditionally incapable of unity) The mechanism of Federation is not cas 
seems somewhat superficial, or even crude. to operate, even when it covers a single g 
Even with Europe left out, it seems difficult to graphical area. For example, the histo: 
imagine the British Commonwealth of Nations Confederation in Canada shows how difficult 
entering a Federation which has a written Con- 1s to keep the balance between Federal 
stitution. For Mr. Streit insists over and over Provincial powers of Government; while 
again that the Congress which is to rule his readjustment of their relations (such as 1s 
Federation must not be a Congress of Govern-  visaged in the Report of the Rowell-5: 
ment representatives, but must be elected direct Royal Commission) calls for prolonged nes 


by popular vote. What confusion, for example, a 
Y pol M *In an article on “The Psychological App 
can we imagine would arise in the mind of the — Federation” in The New Commonwealth Qua 


ordinary British citizen between his loyalty to October, 1940. 
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and compromise. Federal Government 
eed not well adapted to quick legislative 
In Europe, the former Austro-Hun- 
Empire had a form of Federal Govern- 
non-democratic, though Parliamentarian. 
ugh it had a psychological basis of loyalty 
common Emperor, that federal machine, 
to the diversity of its constituent ele- 

, and their jealousies, proved incapable of 
ress and adaptation to circumstances. A 
cratic Federation, including the whole of 
North 


ss the Atlantic in one direction and across 


American Continent, spreading 


Pacific in the other, might well prove 
inistratively unwieldly or unworkable, ex- 


Mr. 


it's Federal Congress, handicapped by the 


on a narrowly bureaucratic basis. 


mous size and the geographical dispersal 
its constituencies, would almost certainly be 
of touch with the feelings of its electorate. 
would tend to be divided on both national 
party political lines, which would overlap 
provide fertile ground for intrigue and 
sunderstanding. On what issues, we are en- 
led to ask, would the general elections to the 
deral Congress be fought, and what per- 
centage of the electorate would be likely to vote, 


vith any clear understanding of those issues ? 


“Union Now” and the Economic Prob- 
lem. It the that Mr. 
“treits plan is seen at its sketchiest. The 


riginal plan for “Union Now” recognized that 


is economic side 


on 


mic insecurity had during the past decade, 

ed as great a menace to the democratic way 
liie as international anarchy. An altogether 
outlook on post-war economic problems is 
lfor. But there 1s an old-fashioned sound 
Union Now” 
By the 
ple act of uniting on the basis of their own 


t the measures envisaged in “ 


the restoration of prosperity. 


rmeiple,”’ writes Mr. Streit, “the democracies 


ay... could increase enormously their 
and prosperity, reduce unemployment, 
their standard of living while lowering its 
They need only establish one com- 
money to solve most, if not all, of to-day’s 


_. . Merely 


government, 


insoluble monetary problems. 


e elimination of excessive 


Page 


needless bureaucracy and unnecessary duplica- 
tion, which Union would automatically effect, 
the democracies could easily balance budgets, 
With 


one move, the simple act of union, the demo- 


while reducing taxation and debts. 


crats can make half the earth equally the work- 
shop and the playground of each of them.” 
Reducing this Utopian picture to its concrete 
basis, we find that Federal Union would estab- 
lish a uniform currency, improve postal and 
communication systems, and remove protective 
tariffs. Establishing a customs union between 
the English-speaking peoples would be an intri- 
cate and difficult task because of the rivalry of 
vested interests and the differences that exist 
in cost of production and standards of living. 
But granted that it is feasible, there is no 
evidence that free trade within the Union would 
of itself abolish unemployment, any more than 
it did in Great Britain during the seventy or 
eighty years of her long experiment in free 
trade. Moreover, protective regulations are 
established not merely for commercial reasons 
lf, for 
instance, “Federal Union” were brought about, 


but for the purposes of national defence. 


and free trade in automobiles established 
throughout the Union, it might be natural from 
a purely commercial point of view that the pro- 
duction of automobiles should be centred in the 
United States, which has already developed the 
largest concentration of capital for purposes of 
mass production. But the automobile industry 
can be rapidly adapted to War production of 
tanks, etc.; and for Britain to weaken her own 
local automobile industry through abolition of 
tariffs on American imports, would be to make 
her less capable of bearing the brunt of imme- 
diate aggression from Europe, if such danger 
were ever to recur. This is but one example 
of the countless problems that would arise 
through the establishment of free trade within 


the Union. 


Would 
Change? 


Slow Social 
to 


Union 


economic 


Federal 


But the challenge 


democracy in the last decade goes far deeper 


than can be met by provisions for free trade, 
uniform currency, and so on. Federal Union 


has been severely criticized by Socialist and 
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Radical thinkers, because it assumes, almost 
without question, the continuance of the present 
as Capitalism, in its 


that Mr. 


man” 


system known 


CCONOMIC 


traditional form. It is significant 


Streit’s Charter of ‘“‘the 


rights of 


(acceptance of which qualifies for membership 


the Union) is entirely legal and political in 
if and 
Most of the original fifteen listed members of 
the U 


or two, such as New Zealand and the Scan- 


includes no economic “rights’’. 


itis scope, 


~ 


nion are capitalist democracies; but one 


dinavian countries, are in process of trans 


formation under Socialist-Democratic Govern- 


ments. Communist Russia—which is itself a 


huge Federation—is ruled out from member- 
ship, through its lack of political and individual 


the Yet both 


Socialist and Communist experiments continue 


liberties in democratic sense. 
to ferment, and, together with Fascism, exercise 
their influence, directly and indirectly, upon the 
States. Under the 


pressure of war necessities, social change and 


evolution of democratic 
industrial reorganization are proceeding with 
varying degrees of rapidity in different coun- 
tries. Even those European democracies that 
we plan to liberate from Hitler’s thralldom by 
our victory, are not likely to emerge with social 
systems resembling either what they had before 
the War, or what will still probably be prevail- 
ing in North America. France, for instance, 


will not be in the Europe of to-morrow the 
same France that she was in the Europe of 
yesterday. 

the Federal 


Union plan that it nowhere faces up squarely 


It is a serious criticism of 
to this problem of social and economic change. 


The l-ederal 


reared above the existing machinery of national 


super-structure of a Congress 


parliaments, presidents and kings, looks too 
cumbrous to bear much strain of social and eco 
nomic readjustment. One of the main faults of 
democratic parliaments in our time has been 
their slowness in grappling with urgent social 
to evade and 
talk 
But Mr. Streit’s Federal 


still more likely to fall a 


problems; their readiness post 


pone vital issues, and to substitute and 


discussion for action. 
Congress would be 
victim to these tendencies. 
curious to find Mr. W. B. 


le ie Curry, in 


Page 


his Case for Federal Union (Penguin PB; 
rejecting the Socialist plea, that the est: 
ment of Socialism should precede the 
lishment of Federal Union, on the groun 
“time is an absolutely vital factor’—ar 
“Federal Union is much more imm 
practicable than the achievement of a 
Socialism in each of the con 
that (1939) Mr. ¢ 


was arguing that Federal Union would p 


type of 
countries’. At time 
war and the breakdown of civilization. 
revised form and with its reduced mem) 
federal Union is still propounded as th 
way to preserve what is left of civilization 
Hitler ; but the advance of Hitler’s hordes « 
ing 1940 has already started rapid chang 
the social and economic structure of the cay 
And if 
been brought nearer by the pressure of war, s 


The urgent 


ist democracies. Kederal Union 
equally has social reorganization. 


question therefore is not whether Fede: 
Union should precede Socialism, or Socialism 
precede Federal Union; but whether or no th 
adoption of Federal Union will make it easier 
or more difficult to carry into effect essential 
modifications or transformations of capitalist 
democracy. 

Mr. that Union 


would make revolution more difficult: but 


Curry admits Federal 
maintains that by getting rid of the catastropl« 
of war, it would make social reform easier. but 
this does not cover the situation which we ar 
now facing, of a prolonged war, with deter 
iorating standards of life, accumulation of su 

problems, and the necessity of drastic economic 
reconstruction after the War. How woul 
structure of Federal Union stand up to 
smacks ol 


emergency? Somehow it 


numerous paper constitutions draited by 
Abbe Sieyes during the French Revolut 
which looked perfect on paper, but atte: 


adoption were found unworkable in pract 


What Are the Prospects? \\e ma) 
ask what likelihood there is that some to! 
federal Union will actually be tried in the 
future. The present state ot public O} 
which is favourable to some constructivé 
Mr. S 


and curious about the details of 
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is by no means sufficiently advanced to 
a prospect of its immediate realization. 
certainly doubtful whether public opinion 
y of the English-speaking countries— 
the United States, Canada, Australia 
VYew Zealand—is prepared to any substan- 
<tent to accept Federation in practice. 
nin the United States has certainly been 
in favour of giving Britain “every aid 

of war” in her struggle against Nazism. 
desire to keep out of war is still strong ; 
tionism in the Middle West is by no means 
and Mr. Streit’s plan derives its chief 
rt from the Eastern States which border 

e Atlantic. In Canada, progress towards 
ing closer ties with the United States is 
litioned by unwillingness to do anything 
could weaken the links binding the British 


pire.* Finally, Britain herself, being en- 


eaged in a War to liberate Continental Europe, 


could hardly contemplate entering a Federation 


which she and her Dominions were a minor- 
ty, unless the remaining parties were also com- 


mitted to participate to the same extent in her 


European crusade. Mr. Streit indeed en- 


ies America insisting upon provisional 


tablishment of Federal Union as the price of 


entry into the War—but, he adds, “we 


nuld fight only to defend it” (i.e. the Union). 


does not face the question of how the 


deration will handle the British pledge to 


ore Poland and other countries not listed 
ng the original democratic States proposed 
inembership. Moreover, as Britain will 
iys remain, for reasons of geography, a 
pean power, as well as the head of a world 
ire, there is room here for future misun- 
tanding, of the same kind as arose at the 
Conference in 1919. For instance, Mr. 
Curry envisages an expansion of Federal 

at the end of the War to take in Ger- 
“It must be our object,” he writes, ‘‘to 

h the German people from Hitler by ofter- 
establish a Federal structure that would 

le the German people on terms of absolute 


\nd to that end we should at once 


“Uni 


Now” movement have 


mn 
ned in Toronto (at 73 Adelaide Street west), 


ind other cities. 


offer to hand over to the Federal Government 
to be established, all our non-self-governing 
dependencies, including of course the old Ger- 
man colonies, and the military control of such 
places as Gibraltar and the Suez Canal”. 

The layman may be excused for some be 
wilderment over the expansion and contraction 
of Federal Union membership that has been 
proposed by its protagonists. before the War, 
it was to consist of fifteen democracies without 
Germany ; since the War began, it is to consist 
of the English-speaking democracies only ; after 
the War, it is again to include Germany. More- 
over, these expansions and contractions ar¢ 
proposed without reference to the growth of 
other possible regional associations of nations. 
There is, for example, the Pan-American 
Union, which has begun to acquire new pros- 
pects of vitality through the needs of Western 
Hemisphere defence. There is still the old plan 
of a United States of Europe lurking in the 
background, certain of revival in some form 
when hostilities cease. ‘There is the undeter- 
mined position of the U.S.S.R. There are those 
huge “loose ends” which do not tie into Mr. 
Streit’s scheme—China and India. There are 
the States of Latin America, which remain pre- 
sumably within the ambit of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, but (though nominally democracies) are 
not listed for original membership in the Union. 
Certainly the Federalists have many knots to 
unpick before they straighten out the tangled 
pattern of a new “World Order”. 

In their anxiety to establish “Union Now”, 
the lederalists may be doing a disservice both 
to the immediate cause of Anglo-American 
solidarity and to the ultimate cause of Federal 
Union itself. Lor that solidarity is still a plant 
of recent growth, and too much forcing might 
not increase its robustness. ‘That solidarity is 
becoming every day more strongly founded for 
purposes of common defence; but it is sur- 
rounded with a penumbra of unclassified 
policies in regard to ultimate war aims and 
peace reconstruction. Nor is it certain that the 
immediate establishment of an English-speak 
ing Federal Union would encourage other non- 
English-speaking peoples to support the idea of 
lederal Union at the end of the War. Indeed, 
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War 


measure might prejudice the future launching 


the adoption of lederation now as a 


of a wider plan of Federal Union in the post- 


War period, in the same way as the League of 
Nations was handicapped through its associa 
tion with the Treaty of Versailles after the last 
War. 

It is possible that there may come, at a 


later stage of the War, an opportunity to 
experiment with Federalism. 


out \W ar, the 


In a long drawn 


belligerents will suffer from 


serious exhaustion. Europe at the close of the 


struggle may be prostrated, and Great Britain 


impoverished. An enormous effort of recon- 


struction, involving the recapitalization — of 


European industry and the reorganization of 


markets, may be necessary. The United States 


may then be in the position of the only 


democracy not suffering from economic ex- 


haustion and able to reconstruct her 


help 
partners’ economy. She will then (if by that 
Mr. Streit 


porters) be in a much better position to extend 


time convinced by and his sup- 
the Federal idea, since the emotional and eco 
nomic objections to it in other quarters will 
have been weakened. this 


same exhaustion in Europe may produce social 


On the other hand, 


experiments with which the United States’ 


capitalism has little sympathy, and which 


would make the working of an international 


We are 


Kederal system extremely difficult. 


now in the realm of speculation wher 
man’s guess is as good as another's. But 
reasonable to feel doubtful about the tnim 
practicability of “Union Now’; to sus 
judgment about the prospects of Federal | 

as a plan for the future ; and to recommend 

its details be more thoroughly discussed an 
implications more completely digested befo 
can be considered mature and public opinion ly 
crystallized decisively in its favour. Fed 
Union is a plan whose best friends will be 


keenest critics. 
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ADULT EDUCATION NEWS 


Maritime Conference on Adult Education. 


itionists and friends of Adult Education 
ll over the Maritimes and Newfoundland, 
ing an invitation of the Institute of Public 
s, gathered in Halifax, November 9, to 
ss “Adult 


d°. The speakers dealt with the various 


Education in a Changing 
ts of the changing political, social and 
mic structure of Canada and the part to 
ived by Adult Education in fostering full 
nformative discussion of these changes. 
the morning session of the Conference the 
man, Dr. H. F. 
ducation for Nova Scotia, introduced as 
kers Dr. A. B. 
5 al 


Munro, Superintendent 


Balcom, Professor of Eco- 
\cadia University, and President 
an Mackenzie of the University of New 
nswick. Speaking on the changing eco- 


structure, Dr. Balcom referred to the 


economic revolution of the past one 


red and fifty years. He pointed out how 
introduction of the factory system had 
the era of the independent craftsman 
reated the new problems of a society in 
production was divided among business 
investors and workers. To arrange our 
omc system in such a way that all these 
rs could function properly and cooperate 
each other in the public interest, was one 
e tasks still before us. Dr. Mackenzie, 
ing on the background of political change, 
ed the new grouping of the great world 
rs influencing the political behaviour of 
continents and the repercussions of these 
systems on the national policies of the 
is countries, especially the democracies. 
visaged a great increase of government 

especially of our economic life, which 
ly would extend to the post war period. 
extensive discussion was devoted to the 
es in the country’s social structure, a 
which Dr. M. M. Coady, Director of the 
Department, St. Xavier 


s1on Francis 


University, was to introduce, but was prevented 


from doing so owing to a sudden illness. Many 


speakers supported the view expressed by 


Wren, Workers’ 


Educational Association, that the problem of 


Drummond Director of the 
social security was of first importance in main- 
The 
luncheon meeting of the Conference was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Morse A. Cartwright of New 
York, Director of the 
for Adult 


address is being published among the articles 


taining the national morale for victory. 


American Association 


Education. The larger part of his 
in this issue. The last part of the Conference 


was devoted to a discussion of the methods 


which Adult Education should use. Here radio 
broadcasting, study groups and the extension 
of library services were in the forefront. Dr. 
EK. A. Corbett, Director of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, spoke of the ex- 
perience of the C.B.C, and the Adult Education 


Association in educational broadcasts. He 
thought that the experimental stage had been 
overcome and that a technique was being de- 
veloped for broadcasts which were not only of 
a high standard but would be readily under- 


Rev. J. W. A. 


stood and eagerly listened to. 
Nicholson gave an address, which was based on 
rich personal experience and tinged with fine 
humour, on study groups, their aims, methods 
and possibilities. Finally, Miss Nora Bateson, 
Director of Regional Libraries for Nova Scotia, 
spoke on libraries and their relation to Adult 
Kducation. She described the plan of the Pro- 
vincial Government to set up regional libraries 
While this 


plan would probably have to be postponed until 


in various parts of Nova Scotia. 


after the war, new libraries for the men of the 
armed services were being established at the 


present time under the auspices of the Cana- 


dian Legion, marking a starting point for 


further developments. 
The Conference was attended by about one 
hundred persons from all parts of the Mari- 
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times. Among the organizations represented are 43 in the First Year and 33 in the S 
he provincial Departments of Educa- Year; in Aerial Navigation there are 32 

| the three Maritime Provinces and New- First Year and 17 in the Second Yea: 
toundland, the American and Canadian Asso of these are being trained for war servi: 
ciations for Adult Education, the League of Aerial Navigation there are, and will b 
Nations Society, the Workers’ Educational withdrawals because many of the you 
he following universities and cannot resist the urge to join the R.« 

College Ste. Anne, Dalhousie, even though their training may not b 
Mount St. Vincent, St. Francis comple ted. One graduate ( Yecupation il 
(Thomas, Prince of Wales College, apist has charge of a department in a 


of New brunswick and the hospital in England and many other O 


Normal College and the Provincial tional Therapists are hoping that th 


College, Truro. have similar opportunities. Seven g1 
Physiotherapists have already been call 
Toronto University Extension. In the service overseas and several Occuy 
Department of University Extension at Therapists. 
loronto there is never any atmosphere of Commencing in January there will b 
monotony or of boredom; each day brings _ series of lectures which are of special int 
something new. ‘The old, well-established to business men and women. The su 
courses continue to flourish, and each new are Marketing, Industrial Relations, and Ca: 
course attracts its own clientele. With an enrol dian War Economy. Ten lectures, with 
ment of 447 the Teachers’ Classes are rather cussions, will be given in each subject. Cow 
larger than was expected. There are 33/7 of this type are always popular. In th 
teachers studying one subject of the Arts week of October, sixty-three fire chiefs a1 
courses; 95 teachers are taking two subjects; firemen attended the fourth Firemen’s Trait 
and 15 teachers are undertaking the work in ing School conducted by this Department. | 
three subjects. ‘These teachers, with whom an extension course in Real Estate, to be hel 
there are a good many who are not in the on November 27th, 28th, and 29th, there \ 
teaching profession, are attending lectures in’ one hundred and eight enrolments. A 
the evenings and on Saturday forenoons. Last evening class in the History, Principles, 
session 40 teachers and others graduated with Practice of Printing is attractive to many. 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, after taking fessor P. H. Brieger of the Department oi | 
all their instruction in the Pass Course for Art is offering a course, specially designed 
Teachers. religious leaders, on “The Church and 
Instruction offered in the Evening Tutorial Arts”. On Saturday forenoons Dr. D 
Classes does not lead to any certificate, diploma, \inshe of the Department of Physics is gi 
nor degree and, of course, there are no exami- a refresher course in Upper School Phys 
nations In these classes there are over 1800 a group of secondary school teachers wi! 
students, all adults. The Certificate Course in preparing for the new curriculum in that 
Business is a relatively new venturi hose ject. Correspondence courses in Upper > 


1 
ry tn 


is Course obtain their instruc subjects and in subjects required for st 
evenings and write their examina as a Commercial Specialist appear to 
\pril or May. Though the Course’ well filled as usual and enrolments ai 
only last session, it is already coming in. The correspondence cours 
the three diploma courses’ the Canadian Credit Institute, the Cl 
, daytime courses) the enrol Life Underwriters’ Association, the ¢ 
vy. In Occupational Public Accountants’ Association, and thi 

in the First Year and national Accountants’ and Executives’ C 


he Second Year; in Physiotherapy there tion are attracting many applicants. 
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nrol in all these correspondence courses 
examinations in June. 
Director of University Extension has 
of the education of the tro ps in Mili- 
istrict No. 2 and he is, for that District, 
itional Representative of the 
War Inc. An 


has been appointed who interviews 


Canadian 
Services educational 
1 in the camps and ascertains their pref- 


=: tor 


courses, academic or vocational. 

2500 applications for correspondence 
s of various kinds have gone forward to 
In addition, classes 


uarters in Ottawa. 


heen arranged for members of the Air 
vho require to improve their academic 


These 


the Province and are taught, on a 


classes are held in various 


basis, by teachers of secondary 
all of whom are glad to have an oppor 
assist in this way the great cause 
s uppermost, in these days, in the minds 
od citizens, 
Adult Education in 
\nnual Report, the 


ittee of the 


French Canada. 
French Canadian 
Canadian Association for 
Education states that, in spite of the 
it has maintained its former peacetime 
ties, and extended its scope by devoting 
{ its time to consideration of special prob- 
created by the War. 
least entitled Le 


In radio, the daily 
Reveil Rural has been 
ued, while the weekly broadcast Femina 
w been made a daily feature ; Dr. Georges 
hard, Madame Pierre Casgrain, and 
el Bovey have all taken part in these pro 
mes. M. Séraphin Marion, Secretary of 
l'rench Canadian Committee, also gave a 
Les Lettres Canadiennes 
‘refois, which have also been published in 
iorm. The Committee has also taken part 
he efforts 


of talks on 


organized by the Canadian 
n War Services Committee to provide 
itional facilities for members of the Cana- 
\ctive Service Forces. In Military Dis- 
No. 3 there arose a large demand for in- 
tion in Conversational French, which has 
met by a Committee, of which Dr. Marion 
nember. On Sept. 20, 1940, Mr. W. S. 


Woods, Deputy Chairman of the Educational 
Services of the Legion wrote paying tribute to 
Dr. Marion’s work in this field. Mr. B. O. 
Filteau has also undertaken work in the same 
field, particularly in the framing of courses of 
english for French Canadian soldiers. At a 
special meeting of the French Canadian Com- 
mittee in Montreal on July 6 a discussion took 
place on the proposal that refugees from the 
Channel Islands might be invited to settle in 
l‘'rench Canada, on the St. Lawrence or in the 
Gaspé Peninsula; and the matter was referred 
to a special committee composed of Colonel 
Bovey (President of the French Section), the 
President of the Quebec Association for Adult 
education, and the Rector of Laval University. 
On October 13, at the invitation of the Com- 
mittee, Captain Tracey Philipps, the expert on 
loreign Affairs, addressed a meeting in the 
\cademic Hall of Ottawa University on “The 
Near East” 
During the same Autumn, 
twelve lectures on leadership have been given 


Political Situation in the which 


was well attended. 


to large audiences in Montreal and Quebec by 
six Ifrench Canadian specialists, Dr. Donat 
Voghel, Dr. Georges Baril, Dr. Maximilien 
Caron, Dr. Henri C. Bois, Dr. Armand Circé, 
and Dr. Esdras Minville. At a meeting of the 
Adult 
Education at Toronto on September 7, Dr. 


Council of the Canadian Association for 


Marion raised the question of translating into 
I‘rench some of the publications recently issued 
by the Association, 


It has since been decided 
arrangements with La Societé des 
Lraducteurs in Montreal to undertake the work 
of translation; while the French Committee of 
the Association, under Dr. Marion in co- 
operation with Mr. R. S. Lambert, will publish 
the pamphlets in French, during 1941. A 
French version of “How Healthy is Canada?” 
will probably be the first to appear in this 


series. 


to make 


Community Life Training Institute. Mr. 


David Smith, the Director of the Institute, 
writes from Barrie, Ont., describing the night 
classes that are run by the Institute, as follows: 
The classes are organized in 9 communities. 


All the communities except Coldwater which is 
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that | 
P.O.. 


The community is 


a village, are rural communities. By 


mean they consist of a store, a hall, a 


and a couple of houses. 


made of the farms around the cross-roads. 
In each case the programme is being carried 
through by a Local Committee, which is really 
It is 


made of representatives of all the organizations 


the beginnings of a Community Council. 


in the area including the Township Council. 
The 
out the publicity, presides at the meetings, 
We are 
The first 
week is a Community Meeting to which the 
The 
hall or the 


local Committee collects the fees, sends 


organizes the Study Groups, ete. 


working on a two-week schedule. 


people from the surrounding area come. 
held 


To this meeting Mr. Page 


meetings are either in the 


school. and | go. 
The second meeting 1s a Study Group meeting. 
\t these meetings the people meet under local 
leaders in their homes. Usually the groups 
form according to school section or concession 
line. The materials and questions are supplied 
to the leader at the Community Meeting and 
are of course closely related to the subjects 
discussed there. With the exception of a short 
break at Christmas this programme will be 
November, 


\pril next 


carried on from the beginning of 
when we started, to the middle of 
year. There is a period at each Community 
Meeting when the secretaries of the Study 
Groups report the last meeting of their groups. 
In this report the secretary Is expected to bring 
up any questions the group wished to have 
discussed further or points on which they de- 
sired additional information. The procedure 
We are 


information on the 


has worked very well. now getting 


requests for steps to be 
taken in starting medical inspection in schools 
and one community wants to know how the 
The at- 
tendance varies from 25 to 60 at Community 


municipal doctor system is started. 


Meetings, with the average about 40. There 
are 350 people taking part all told. There are 
36 Study Groups organized. The attendance 
at them varies from 6 to 17, with the average 
10 or 12. 


taking part. 


about It is an adult group that is 
We are getting the mature men 
and women, the young farmers and their wives, 
The 


and some young people. programme is 


double barrelled. The people are studying, 


to improve their economic lot as fa 
through all three ways, of better farming 
organization, and cooperation. They ai 
like 


libraries, education, and community cou 


studying their social problems 
Another significant thing about the prog: 
is the fact that the Department of Educa 
and the 


Department of Agriculture ar 


operating with us in making the project 


ceed. Both departments are really inte: 
and this could very readily mean a revoluti 
ary and very great development in rural adul; 
education if our programme continues to 


out as well as it has so far. 


Education 


trumpets 


Rural 


fanfare of 


Manitoba Launches 
Scheme. = \\ ithout 
tribute of wide press publicity there 
launched this month in Winnipeg. th 
important venture in adult education sinc 
formation of the Manitoba Federation of .\, 
1938. 


is undertaking to sponsor study groups in ru 


culture in The University of Mar 
areas ancl to provide these groups with material 
and other help. Step number one in this ver 
ture was a conference held in United Colleg 
December 27-30. In his opening address Ires 
dent Sidney Smith explained to his audicin 
of some 45 young people from rural Manito! 
that “with us, you share a duty to the trustees 
of the Carnegie fund, who, by their grant 
$10,000, have made this program of adult ¢ 
cation possible.” He asked them to fulfill t! 
responsibilities by interpreting the needs 
their community to the leaders of the cor 
ence, and by interpreting subsequently to t 
community the program worked out 
conference. 

This was followed by a panel discussio1 
the methods and purposes of study groups 
rural areas, which was in some respects 
most interesting single event of the confer 
Those participating 


were Professor | 


Schmidt, Superintendent of Farm Insti! 


and Prof. of Rural Sociology, Ohio State 
versity ; Watson Thomson, from the Exte 
Department of the University of Albert 


W. Ransome of the Wheat Pool; | 
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ambault, one of the Honorary Vice-Presi- 
of the Canadian Adult 
ition; Mrs. W. J. Lindal, of the Youth 
ing Advisory Board; President Smith, 
Mc- 
n of the University of Manitoba. In the 


Association for 


Professors Grant, MacFarlane, and 
ission, two points of view soon became 
rent. and these two were never wholly 
iciled throughout the whole conference. 
ng the local university people there is a 


net tendency to emphasize subject matter 


to put quite a high value on the expert, 
in study group work. The disciples of the 
<1. Francois Xavier movement, however, say 
for a successful study group, the two prime 
uisites are a topic which is close to the in- 
sts of those participating, and a leader who 
ne of them and learning with them, rather 
one apart from and teaching them. 
However, all theory aside, the conference 
run in a most democratic fashion, along 
There was a time- 
The 


ple attending the conference were divided 


St. Francois Xavier lines. 


le, but no formal program. young 
four groups, and questions were thrown 
em for discussion. “Why do we have study 
vroups 2?” “What is the chief problem that your 
munity has to face?” “What is the value 
| place of co-operatives in a rural commun- 
When the conference met as a whole, 


had 


ted secretary presented a summary of his 


person from each group who been 
up's findings, and the meeting became an 
pen forum. Never once during the conference 
the leaders preach or lecture; rather, they 
as guides and encouraged the young 

ple to present their ideas. 
\nd if the young people at that conference 
sample of what we can expect in the way 
wlers for rural adult education in Manitoba, 
is little that we cannot hope to accomplish 
his field. They are earnest, sincere, intelli- 
intensely aware of the problems confront- 


them, and eager to discuss and carry out 


and means of solving them. 






They are 
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not, most of them, university graduates; the 
average schooling for the group was grade 11. 
But most of them were chosen because they are 
already in one or two organizations, and have 
gained in that way a different type of social 
education, and a certain maturity. Many are 
already doing study group work under the 


M.F.A. 


they are ever anxious for new ideas and sugges- 


and have attended its folk-schools, but 


tions. 


Before these young people, then, the Univer 
sity of Manitoba Committee for Adult Educa 
tion laid the following plan. In study group 
work, just a beginning is to be made this year. 
To each person attending the conference was 
issued a copy of an attractive booklet on how 
to organize and carry on study groups; study 
group material on “What the War Means to 
Me” Further material is to be 
prepared from time to time and issued free of 


was added later. 


charge. It is also planned to experiment with 
\ de- 
partment of Arts and Crafts has been set up 
under Professor Milton Osborne of the Faculty 


radio broadcasts and listening groups. 


of Architecture, who conducted the Arts and 
Crafts School at Singoosh this summer. Since 
Prof. Osborne is too busy to do much travel- 
ling, he intends to ask graduates of Singoosh 
to help organize this work in their own locali- 
ties. The emphasis is to be on practical and 
inexpensive work, but will include everything 
from potato printing to designing stage sets. 
l‘inally, Professor Russell and Mrs. Claude C. 
Sinclair have been put in charge of a drama 
department. They will spend some time travel- 
ling about the province giving practical advice 
on play production, the rest in gathering. to- 
gether material to help amateur dramatists and 
in answering their queries. 

A travelling library is an integral part of this 
whole scheme. It is to have plenty of fiction, 
as well as sections devoted to the specific pro- 
jects of the University of Manitoba Adult Edu- 


cation Committee. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Where Do We Get Our News? It 


truism that democracy depends for its good 


is a 
health on an enlightened public opinion; and 
public opinion in its turn depends upon the 
to the 
ordinary citizen through press, radio and other 
Che that 
these channels do not always bring him “the 


supply of information made available 


channels. average citizen is aware 


truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
but he has little 
The 
\ffairs 
public service by publishing through the Ryer- 

Press (price $3.50) Carlton McNaught’s 
Vews, 


reader 


exact kne »wwledge of 


Canadian Institute of 


International has therefore done a 


in which for the first 


eenel is given an effective 
ription of the way in which foreign news 
is gathered and presented for Canadian con- 
Mr. McNaught begins with a sur- 

’ Canadian press and its structure. 
In 1938, Canada had 97 daily newspapers, with 
a combined average daily circulation of about 
2,100,000 copies, or one paper daily for every 


5.2 persons. Eighteen of these papers were 


published in the morning, and 79 in the even- 


ing. Few of them circulated far beyond their 
own Provinces, and none had a national cover- 
age. Two families own small chains of six and 
three daily papers each: but Canada’s daily 
press is not syndicated, in the same way as in 
britain or the United States. It has, however, 


become increasingly industrialized in recent 


times. As Mr. McNaught puts it: “The news- 


paper has become the department store of 
literature : and department stores are notorious- 
ly expensive to maintain”. The large amount 
of capital involved in starting and maintaining 
a paper, and the highly competitive nature of 
the business, have brought about both a reduc- 
tion in the number of newspapers, and in- 
creased dependence of the survivors upon ad- 
vertising revenue. Newspapers therefore are 


managed more and more from the business 


point of view, and independent editing is 1 

by discouraged. “Canadian newspapers,” 

Mr. McNaught, 
4 


adherence to the sound business rule of | 


“in spite of their ge: 


ing all and offending none, are apt to 1 
a uniformity of sympathy for the group which 
represents their greatest source of revenu 
Canadian dailies on the whole provide 
readers with quite a large proportion of fo1 
news. But this has its origin in sources 
beyond their control: i.e. chiefly in the U 
States, through the Associated Press, a 
operative organization embracing the ma 
of U.S. daily newspaper publishers. Few ( 
dian newspapers can afford to keep 
correspondents of their own in the w 
capitols, though some make use of the art 
written by the correspondents of the New } 
Times and other American papers. The 
channel through which foreign news is 
tributed to Canadian newspapers is the Cai 
dian Press, a co-operative organization 
Canadian publishers, This organization supp! 
ments the flow of news coming from the Ass 
ciated Press with a further selection 
British agencies, such as Reuters, the [ren 
agency, Havas, and a certain amount of first 
hand reporting by its own staff in London and 
Mr. 


agency method of gathering news is by 


elsewhere. McNaught shows that 
means completely objective. The writers are 
anonymous, and exposed to the temptation 
dramatize news or play up rumour; and what 
they write is subject to “interpretation” in th 
editing. Consequently this news “in its travels 
is exposed to censorship and _ propaga' 
which Canadian publishers and editors hav 
no power to deflect; and it bears the impress 
of personalities and points of view which 
not Canadian.” 

Once this ‘““mixed and subtly coloured 
of information”, as Mr. McNaught call 
reaches the newspapers themselves, it is 
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shaped through selection and emphasis 
Canadian publishers and editors. “They 
says Mr. McNaught, “by direct action 
influence, suppress news alto- 
to a degree impossible in a country 


indirect 


the main flow of foreign news is not 
lied by one authority. Mr. McNaught 
in detail several examples of Canadian 
¢ at work, particularly in the cases of 
bdication of Edward VIII, and the kid- 
ng of Chiang Kai Shek in 1936. They 
disturbing reading for those who want 
In his description of 
itself, Mr. McNaught 
vs us how it operates to restrict competi- 


ble foreign news. 
Canadian Press 
in the newspaper field, since its news 
e is practically a monopoly, and it will 
admit to membership applicants who can 
it “reasonable assurance” that their paper 
he permanently established as a self-sustain- 
business enterprise. Although there are 
r two other sources of foreign news, there 
ts no alternative to the Canadian Press for 
ipply of domestic news. 


; But the growth of 
) news has brought into being a rival to 


laily press, whose potentialities are grow- 
[he newspaper publishers are fully alive 
s rivalry, and have done all that they can 
nada, first to restrict radio news bulletins, 
later to confine them to one source, i.e. 
Canadian As a result of a recent 
sis in which the commercial radio interests 
d this tendency, the CBC has set up 
own news service, and independent stations 


Press. 


tinue to be allowed to broadcast news ser- 
of other approved agencies. 
m all this we can see how far our news- 
reading public is today from being sup- 
with an adequate news service, free from 
randa and viewing the events of the world 


from a Canadian standpoint. Mr. McNaught’s 
book is packed with information, well arranged 
and digested, and presented with impartiality. 
He describes a situation which every thinking 
person should understand and weigh up in his 
mind. 


Canadian Portraits. Rather belatedly, the 
Oxford University Press has published a series 
of broadcasts given two years ago over the CBC 
network by various speakers, comprising short 
sketches of noted Canadians from early times 
to the present. Canadian Portraits ($1.50), ed- 
ited by R. G. Riddell, makes a charming and 
readable collection of essays. “Potting” a biog- 
raphy in the space of a few pages is an extreme- 
ly difficult task, and whilst all of these sketches 
are worth reading, three or four are especially 
“getting across the footlights” 
and conveying a sense of personality which is 
lacking in some of the others. 


successful in 


Outstanding 
are Chester New’s account of Marshall Spring 
Bidwell, the lawyer who led the Reform Party 
in Upper Canada a hundred years ago; Ian 
Sclanders’ vivid sketch of Senator John B. 
Glasier, the Lumber King of New Brunswick 
and Quebec; Graham McInnes’ essay on Paul 
Kane, who first painted the Indians and their 
manners and customs; D. A. McGregor’s story 
of Sir Matthew Baillie Begbie, the picturesque 
British Columbian lawyer and judge. Marius 
Barbeau’s tribute to Louis Jobin, the master 
wood-carver of Sainte Anne de Beaupre; 
Canon Cody’s estimate of Dr. William Tassie, 
the vigorous schoolmaster of Galt Grammar 
School; and E. A. Corbett’s study of Dr. 
Michael Clark, the great Liberal orator of 
\lberta. Altogether there are twenty of thes« 
biographical sketches and the book is illustrated 
with eight excellent portraits. 
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CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


HE Canadian Association for Adult Education was organized in 1935 with the 
following purposes: (a) To serve as a clearing-house for adult education in 
Canada; ()) to develop interest by means of publications, radio and conferences; 
(c) to suggest methods and to improve the work in adult education; (d) to pro- 
vide for study and research; (e) to undertake experiments and demonstrations; 
(f) to advise grant-giving bodies, educational trusts, and private donors, regarding 
the status of any organization that applies for a grant. The Association is a 
national organization with fifty affiliated educational bodies; universities, depart- 
ments of education and voluntary institutions. The Association derives its sup- 
port from grants in aid, and membership fees. ~The membership fee is $2.00 per 
annum for individuals, and $10.00 per annum for affiliated societies. The 
Executive Committee, which is responsible for the publication of this magazine, 
consists of the following: 





President-- DR. GEORGES BOUCHARD 

Immediate Past President—CoL- WiLFRID Bovey (Montreal). 

Chairman of Executive Committee—W. }). DUNLOP (Toronto) 

Treasurer—t. C. AULD (Toronto). 

Members of Executive Committee—Mrs. H. P. PLuUMPTRE (Toronto); 
A. B. MAcDONALD (Antigonish); Dr. S. F. Marne (London); Dr. 
L. S. KiincK (Vancouver); Ross WINTER (Kingston); Dr. B. O. 


FILTEAU (Quebec); Mrs. GERALD W. BirRKs (Montreal); DR. H. F. 
M unro (Halifax). 


Secretary—R. E. G. Davis (Toronto). 
Director—E. A. CORBETT. 
Editor—R. S. LAMBERT. 
Headquarters: 198 COLLEGE STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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